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contributed to  the feeling  against these two men.    Napier's
brilliant generalship against heavy odds at Miani stood out in
great contrast against the timidity and irresolution shown   by
British generals in Kabul a year earlier, just as Ellenborough's
resolute  attitude   towards   the    regions   beyond    the   Indus
provided   a   glaring   contrast  with   the   blundering   policy of
Auckland.    In a retrospect of a century we  are in  a position
to judge better.    It is quite   clear   that   the   Amirs   of Sindh
were a barbarous, avaricious and cruel  set  of people.    It is
also clear that from  the  stand-point  of international ethics
the British Government  of India  had  no more right then to
appoint themselves protectors of the " interests of humanity "
in Sindh than had Italy recently to hold herself the custodian
of  the   material   welfare   of  the   Abyssinians.    Major James
Napier, the defender of his brother, Sir Charles Napier, makes
much of the fact that the   subjects   of the Amirs were  mal-
administered and that it was   natural   to   respond   to the cry
of oppressed humanity.    We  know, however, that that   was
neither the real  nor the most important consideration which
finally   determined the decisions of the British Indian rulers.
The fact was that owing to the disasters of the Afghanistan
campaign, Lord Ellenborough considered it necessary to extend
the frontiers of British India to the Indus, and Napier support-
ed him largely out of the soldier's   innate love  for glory. In
reality he was most impatient, as is clear from his letter to Lord
Ellenborough already quoted.    On  the  point  of honesty he
satisfied his own conscience and  that  of Lord Ellenborough
by diligently preparing a list of the infringements of the treaty.
In this he was justified   to  a  great   extent,   for  there  is no
doubt that the Amirs had not been faithful  to  their engage-
ments. But he never gave a thought to the justice or injustice
of those treaties on the strength of which he tried to defend his
own conduct.    His conduct though just in itself was based on
injustice;   for it  seems  that  he  himself   considered   those
treaties unjust.    In   a  private   letter,   dated   16th   January,
1843,   he  writes,   " I  found  the Amirs and our Government
in the position  in which  a   treaty made  by Lord Auckland
placed them.    I had no concern with its justice, its propriety
or anything but to see  it maintained."    Again,  in the same